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which I cannot think 

23 has ſhewn in- 
Remedy which is now pro- 
viding by an Act of Parliament, before the 
Lords, cannot be denied to be "of ſufficient 
Force ; but he it in other Reſpetts ſo 
dangerous to the Conſtitution, that it ought 
not to paſs into a Law. I ſhall endeavour to 
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Royal Prerogative; and yet notwi ing, it 
ſo happens, that Perſons ( no way tender of 


the Prerogative of Kings) are become ſtrange- 
ly zealous for the Preſervation of this. I can- 


not conceive it proceeds from particular Re- 
ſpect to Monarchy. It is new indeed, and 
nn ne gs 
Reſtraint to Royal Authority : nothing 
more ſurprizing could happen, did we not fee 
at the ſame Time, a King willing to limit that 
Authority for a Publick Good. But a Prince 
willing to part with Power, and Whigs un- 
willing to permit it ; theſe are Riddles indeed 
E ex- 
nd. 
I ſhall offer but Two Arguments to prove 
the Diſappointment we might meet with, if 
we depended upon this proper Remedy of Par- 
lamentary Puniſhment. A Remedy never fo 
proper for the Diſeaſe, will do the Patient little 
Good, if it cannot be come at : The firſt ari- 
ſes from this Author's Aſſertion, the other from 
my own Obſervation. If his daring Miniſter, 
(as he fays) durſt not have vente d upon ſuch 
an AF, if be had not bad a Houſe of Commons 
to ſupport him in it; give me leave to fay, he 
has given it for granted, that a Houſe of Com- 
mons 1s capable of ſupporting a Miniſter in the 


moſt ſcandalous Attempt. 

To this Fact which he affirms, let us join ano- 
ther which no Body can deny, and there will 
remain little Doubt as to the Point in Queſtion. 
" One 


171 


One Set of Men, or Party in the Houſe of Com- 
— were capable of ſupporting ſuch an of- 
our 


2 * as without deſcribing, occurs to 
ghts upon this Occafion. Another Set 
of Men, and a different Party in the Houſe of 
Commons, ſuffer d ſuch an Offender to go un- 
puniſh d. Tis plain then from what he de- 
clares, and from this Example, too recent and 
notorious to be out of our Minds, that we have 
little or nothing to expect from this proper and 
natural Remedy. | | 


preſent Foot, both from Reaſon and Experience, 
that Miniſters, without great Temerity, may 
venture again upon this, or any other the like 


I am ſenſible I have been repetitious 
"bi whhin # Bimady is prone 
natural, which hardly ever comes to paſs ; as 
proper , which ſcarce ever is in Execu- 
tion; ſuch an Aſſertion ſo little d, which 
the Cauſe 
But 
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1 | ry Mont br 
was Nature in 

conſequently the Birth muſt prove monſtrous; 
neither can ſo many Irregularities be cured by 

Methods without ſome Exceptions. 
By what this Act would remedy, tho all 
Ar r 
7 of 
S 
would be a Time when all difuniting Circum- 
ſtances would ceaſe. But were the Streams of 
Union to flow to Eternity in the t Chan- 
nel, they could never make one River; the Wa- 
_———  ___ CC 
Law proposd, is only Expedient to 
make One Nation of Two, — cs 
common Intereſt the Extremes of Britain. 
of 
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ever, tho it were to Eternal Taxes, to 
prevent Numbers of Troops, which in 1 
rous Times will ever be demanded and allowed; 
Dee 
—— . mr apr) 

Conſequences as are pretended , could 
2 Nr 
that Part of the Pamphlet, where theſe terrible 
Events are foretold. 
liſhed againſt this Bill. Ons ater dion. 
I this Bill paſſes, that this well· form d Monar- 
chy degenerates immediately, not only into an 
» bur even into the worſt Sort of 
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In the Front of a terrible Paragraph you 
will find theſe Words. IF this Prerogative is 
taken away, the Houſe of Lords will be a fixt 
independent Body, not to be call'd to account 
like a Miniſtry, nor to be difſolv'd or chang'd 
like a Houſe of Commons; and nothing can 
ſtand before them. 3 | 

I muſt in courſe enumerate all the other extra- 
vagant, ridiculous, and impoſſible Feats that are 
to be perform'd by. the Lords after the paſſing 
this AQ. But why, and to what purpoſe they 
ſhould engage in ſuch Attempts, or how, and 
by what means make them ſucceſsful ; of 
this there is not one Word, and nothing faid 
to ſhew the probability, or poſſibility of fuc- 
ceeding in ſuch Don-.Quixot-Undertakings. 

I give a Lift of them in the Authors own 
Words, and at the ſame time take the Li 
to ſay, that this part of the Pamphlet ſhews 
more of the Writers ill Humour, than Judg- 
ment. F their Lordſbips ſbould take it into 
their thoughts to diſlike the Miniſtry, and com- 
mit them to Priſon, I would will ly know 
who ſball fetch them out. Or if the Houſe 
of Commons ſhould be ſo unwary as to give 
them Offence, and their Lordſbips think # to 
declare they could act no longer in concert with 
a Body of Men wwho bad uſed them ſo ill; 
"tis evident the Crown muſt exert its Authority 
to chuſe another more to their Lordſhips fancy, 
and afterwards uſe its uimoſt Efforts to keep 
them in @ becoming Complaiſance to their Bet. 
ters. If they ſbould 8 to baue all the 


great 
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reat Employments of England in themſelves 
* Famticr: or ſhould take a Conceit to be 
like the Nobles of ſome other Countries, to pay no 


| Taxes themſelves, and yet receive the greateſt 
part of what is paid by others in Salaries and 


Penſions : I would ask the Advocates for fuch 
a Late, what recourſe the Crown People 
have ? 

A few of the ſecond- rate and ſelfiſh Argu- 
ments I ſhall juſt mention. There is a great 
Apprehenſion expreſt, that this Act will place 
the Lords in a Situation of craving and obtain- 
ing more Places, of ingroſſing all other Ho- 
nours, as that of the Garter to themſelves. 

This miſtaken Notion is flung in amongſt the 
reſt, thæt the Crown cannot debaſe the No- 
bility and make it cheap, without leſſening 
its own Authority and Power. 

One would think by the general Turn of 
theſe Pamphlets, that all Kings and Miniſters 
had been lately prepar'd to ſing in Concerts; 
they are repreſented fo tame and ſo harmleſs, 
that it becomes as unneceſſary to provide a- 
gainſt the influence of Courts in Parliament, 
as unjuſt to deprive the Miniſters of the 
portunities of giving ill Advice: but 
(Heavens protect us !) are ſuch terrible Crea- 
tures, that one Grain more added in their 
Ballance, makes them Omnipotent and Irre- 
fiſtible, and capable to toſs the King and Com- 
mons in a Blanket; as they ſerve a Scoundrel 
who cannot pay his Bett in a Cock-Pit. 
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I ſhall not contend with this Gentleman in fa- 
vour of Ariſtocratical Government; God for- 
bid there ſhould be no Limitation to the Pow- 
er of the Peers, but what flows from their 
1 ordſbips ice ar Safety of Power; God 
b A ſhould be 2223 to the 
Power of the Commons, but what proceeds 
from their Incorruptneſs and Moderation: 
We will allow all good Qualities to thoſe who 
compoſe theſe Auguſt Aſſemblies, as far as 
Men with human Faſlions are capable of them, 
but will not (depending on their Vertues) 
bate one Inch of any fort of Limitation or 
Reſtraint, by which Evil may be prevented 
and the Conſtitution ſecur'd : Neither can 
we juſtifie it to our Country or Poſterity, if 
we Joſe any Opportunity by which our Go- 
vernment can be improv'd and better defend- 
ed. But beſides thoſe Securities we have, if 
more or better were to be obtain'd, or thoſe 
we are poſſeſs d of improv'd; I underſtand 
not the Policy which can incline any Society 
of Men, or any particular Perſon to acer 
an Alteration if beneficial, only becauſe *tis 
an Alteration. | 
The degrees of Evil betwixt Ariſtocracy 
and Democracy are little to the purpoſe ; na- 
tural things are often improv'd by mixtures 
of different Ingredients, and a Lover of the 
Engliſh Conſtitution ſhould remember that the 
Drams of Ariſtocracy and Democracy, which 
are flung into our Compolition, are the An- 
tidotes againſt that Poiſon of Tyranny, with 
1 which 
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which at preſent almoſt the whole World is 
infected. And if our Government conſiſts of 
ſeveral Branches, (no matter what Titles we 
give them) it were hard to find out what is 
really good for one part, which would not be 
advantageous to the whole, or what is bad. 
for one part, that is not detrimental to the 
others. If we examin the matter .in queſtion 
tl:oſe ſeveral ways, I perſuade my ſelf, we 
Mall ſoon determine whether the Project be 
good or bad. 

Without enlarging upon the nature of our 
Conſtitution, which might ſhew how little to 
the purpoſe are the Lacedemonian and Daniſb 
Examples; it would ſuffice to ſay, it would be 
better in all reſpects, that it conſiſted but of 
one Branch or Authority than of many ; un- 
leſs the different parts of the Government 
were calculated to be a proper Ballance one 
againſt the other; if there was not force 
enough for a regular ſufficient and decent Op- 
poſition in the ſeveral parts of this Compound 
Government, it would be liable to many Ob- 
jections: Whereas upon this Suppoſition it is 
allow'd to be the beſt of all, no one part of 
this Government muſt be permitted like Moſes's 
Serpent, to be capable of devouring the others. 
A weak and infigniticant Conteſt would be 
detrimental to Action, and no Conteſt would 
de fatal to Liberty. . 

I muſt now beg leave only in few words to 
turn the Phraſe; Is not influence and force in 
£*ther Houte of Parliament the Diſſolution of 

= Govern- 
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Government? Is not a Violation of the Rights 
of one Houfe, a Breach upon the other, and 
an Injury to the whole Frame? Is not an In- 
undation of Lords into the Upper-Houſe, 
and Numbers pour'd in upon them at once to 
ſerve a Turn, deſtroying the nature and 
being of Parliaments ? ls not a defeating the 
Uſe, Deſign, and Properties of a Parliament, 
an Injury to the Houſe of Commons 2 How 
comes it about then, there ſhould be ſuch a 
ſeparate Intereſt, in ſo effential a Point to 
8 | 
It were abſurd to ſay, This A& of Parlia- 
ment would not make the Houſe of Lords 
in ſome Circumſtances more free, and leſs 
dependent on the Crown and Miniſters ; at” 
leaſt theſe Writers muſt not diſpute it, who 
offer it in their Papers as an Argument againſt 
it. If Freedom and Independency in Houſes of 
Parliament be now ſuppos'd prejudicial to our 
Conſtitution, it is a Doctrine new (at leaſt 


amongſt the Whiggs to this Day) and 
fooliſh have boos the En 42 of — 
Patriots and Wiſe-men, who have done their 
utmoſt to introduce Self- denĩal and qualifying 
Bills, for preventing the influence of the 
Court in the Houſe of Commons. | 
But ſhall it be taken tor granted, that In. 
1 and Freedom are proper and ſafe 


in a Houſe of Commons, yet improper and 


unſafe in 2 Houſe of Lords ? I flatter myſelf, 
that calm reaſoning will over-throw the bright- 
eſt Sophiſtry ; and who is there, that in plain 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh will offer to aſſert, Freedom in the 
Houſes of Parliament not to be the main ſupport 
of Property? If ſo, who can deny that the het- 
ter ſecuring of Liberty in one Houſe, is an 
advantage to the other, and an Improvement 
and Security to the whole Conſtitution. | 
But perhaps it is not unneceſſary to explain 
the Independency in queſtion. As long as the 
— 2 i * gy ag why uy 
fe an ependency the n; 
neither ſtrictly ſpeaking, can the Crown be 
independent the Parliament or the Peo- 
ple; but what is meant by Independ is 
this, That every part of the Conſtitution 
have the free Exerciſe of their proper Fun- 
ctions, without Lett or Hindrance; and what- 
ever obſtructs theſe Operations, proper to the 
ſeveral parts of our complicated Government, 
as ſoon as it 1s perceiv'd or found out, it ought 


to be remov'd by the Legiſlature : and what- 
ever helps the or the Houſe of Par- 
liament in the proper Exerciſes of their mutual 


Privileges and Authorities; that ſhould like- 
wile by the Legiſlature be ſtrengthned upon 
all occaſions and confirm'd. . 

But I never met in all the Papers that ever 
came to my Hands, the like Rhapſody of No- 
tions flung together, which appear in theſe 
writ upon this Occafion; as if it were only to 
confound our Underſtanding : In this weighty 
Article, The Honſe of Lords will be a fixt in- 
dependent Body, &c. what is meant? Are they 
to be underſtood independent and dangerous 


becauſe 
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becauſe their Numbers are fixt? This I deny, 
tho it is what the Author would inſinuate, 
yet when he undertakes to prove it, he will 
tind it difficult : For, befides many good Rea- 
fons to oppoſe, I have a fatal Example againſt 
him, which I wonder he was not aware off ; 
and he muſt give me leave to tell him, that 
— place where Men lie = ſo great 
icion of dependency, as in that 
ly, incapable of Increaſe, where be wil 
voy this Privilege of being a fixt Body ſolely 
to remain. 
As ſtrong and apt as this Precedent is which 
uce againſt _ w_ 1 CIS 
ample, cited by himſelf in his eight | 
whach he A hs with the Method he 1 2 
fond of, which is complicating Ideas, 1 
then forming his Arguments upon that part 
which has nothing to do with the Point in 
Queſtion: his Words are, When the Commons 
were truſted with ſuch 4 Power, the bn 
222 the better of their Vertu 
firſt garbled their own 2 expelling 
bop 2 Members, then the Ling; 
„ of Lok and aſſumed 
4 greater Tyranny to themſelves than they op- 
pot d in the Crown. 
To underſtand what Power he means, we 
muſt go back to the beginning of the Para- 
graph, where theſe Words are artfully placed 
at a diſtance. F the Houſe of Commons were 
Art and indiſſolvable, the Government + would 


ſoon devolve into an ill c 22 


I 
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and the Crown would bave no remedy but ac- 
quieſcence or force. Such a Body of Men 
would feel their own weight, and always think 
it laudable to encreaſe it, &c. The firſt Word 
made ule of is proper, fixt is a ſignificant Ex- 
preſhon, when we have under conſideration 
the fixing and limiting the number of Peers; 
but why is this word Indiſſolvable coupled to 
the other? With a good reaſon indeed, if ſuch 
an Artifice could paſs upon us, to make that 
true by the laſt E on, which is falſe 
from the firſt, tho the firſt only relates to the 
matter in Queſtion. 

Were any thing, in the Bill ed, tend- 
ing to make the Houſe of Lords indiſſolvable, 
that is, that they ſhould be a continuing Bo- 
dy of Men in the ſole exerciſe of Power, 
whilſt a King were at Hanover, or Members 
of the Houſe of Commons were Hunting at 
their Country Seats; this indeed would be a 
juſt Foundation to all the Prophetick Dangers 
and evil Conſequences which are fo unjuſtly 
aſcribed not only to this harmleſs, (but proper) 
ent for the ſupport of the Govern- 
ment; but I take leave to ſay, when I make 
uſe of theſe Terms, Harmleſs, and Expedient, 
I pretend that both are to the purpoſe; nei- 
ther do I ſuppoſe any thing, or expect it 
ſhould be granted, till I have firſt given the 
Proofs of what I affirm. 

There often ariſes this Inconvenience from 
Eloquence, that ſome Expreſſions which give 
grace to the Paragraph, do prejudice to A.. + 
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Cauſe. This Writer, before he makes an end 
of his Period, has flung away the eſſential 
Term, that upon which the whole matter 
turns, and proves and confeſſes all I could de- 
fire of him to my purpoſe, and againſt him- 
ſelf; which is no leſs, than that all this miſ- 
chief he complains” of was brought about by 
the Commoners, becauſe they were not a fixt 
Body, not becauſe they were fo. Firſt, ſays 
he, they garbled their own Houſe by 7 
their refrattory Members, &c. Sure it 
not be conteſted that the appellation of a fixt 
Body can only be applied to thoſe, whoſe 
Number can neither be encreas'd or dimi. 
niſh'd ; and, if this had been the Cafe of that 
Houſe of Commons, thoſe refractory Members 
muſt have continued in that Aſſembly, and 
robably would have prevented all the enſuing 
iſchief; thoſe Miſchiefs which were owing 
ſolely to the latter Expreſſion, their having 
made themſelves Indiſſolvable. 

There is ſomething very extraordinary in 
the Nature of this Debate. The Arguments 
made uſe of by my Adverſary to his purpoſe, 
which to me appear weak and inſufficient, 
I wiſh I could prove them ſtrong and unde- 
niable to recommend my opinion. If this 
Act were ſufficient to make Lords free in their 
Votes, and i dent upon Mini I 
think the entatives of the People of 
England ſhould not only give their conſent to 
it, but give Millions allo to obtain it; and as 
the Lords could do nothing more for the 
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good of the Nation, than concurring and aſ- 
liſting in all Methods to procure ſuch freedom 
and independency to the Houſe of Commons; 
why the Commons ſhould oppole any thing 
that is ſuppos'd to have that effect as to the 
Upper Houſe, is paſt my Underſtanding. But 
in truth, the A& makes little or no alteration 
as to the pom̃t of Dependancy, but in one 
fingle inſtance; none of the influences the 
Court has over that Body are weaken'd, or 
taken away; this Act only prevents a ſingle 
Blaſt of Wind, a Hurricane from tearing up 
all by the Roots in the Houſe of Lords, and 
deſtroying that part of our Conſtitution. For, 
give me leave to fay, That, which by an un- 


natural Violence makes it nſeleſs, deſtroys it. 
Were the Revenues of the Crown dimini- 
were the Gen of 


uch 


ſhed, or taken away; 

our Kings reſtrain d; were there no 
thing left as n 
were the Places and Preferments of the Go- 
vernment, put into other Hands, than thoſe 
of the Sovereign, one might ſuppoſe that 
Lords would become worſe Courtiers than they 
are; but while thoſe matters ſtand in Saru 
quo ; I dare anſwer for their good Breeding 
and Complaiſance upon moſt occaſions. This 
Act cannot be faid to prevent the influence 
of a Court in a Houfe of Lords; it would in 
truth prevent a ſudden infulting of thoſe who 
were born Lords, by thoſe who were not 
ſuch, and never would have been ſuch, but 


upon 
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upon ſuch ſcandalous Occaſions; and this is 
the whole of the matter. 


But the King loſes a Prerogative neceſſary 
to keep the Lords in Subjection; and if the 
moſt extravagant uſe of it is limited, the Bands 
of Government are diſſolv'd. Suppoſe the 
Abuſe of this Power were not a faſt 
tive of the Crown, all poſlible Care ſhould be 
taken that it ſhould not become fo; and if it 
be even in this abuſed manner a Right, which 
the Crown might pretend to, it is high time 
it ſhould be limited and reftrained, as others 
have been a ſure 4 never was 
proper an Opportunity for it, as when t 
Generoſity of a King oh him to procure 
it. But in regard to our Conſtitution, I take 
this matter to ſtand upon the ſame foot as 
what I am going to mention in fome of the 
Grecian Governments, where there were no 
poſitive Laws againſt ſome unnatural and de- 
teſtable Crimes, becauſe twas eſteem'd that 
ſuch heinous Facts could never be committed: 
And ſhall it be pretended ſuch Enormities 
are allowable, becauſe no publick Authority 
or ſpecial Law hath condemn'd them? but 
upon ſuch horrid Improvements in Wicked- 
neſs, when ſome late Miniſters have ſhew'd 
themſelves capable of ſuch impudent At- 
tempts againſt the Conſtitution, if they are 
not prevented by the Puniſhment of the firſt 
who introduced them, or by pofitive Law, 
it is to be fear'd the evil Prefident will ſoon 
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mellow into Cuſtom, and in time be defend- 
ed as a juſtitiable Right in the Crown. 
But now let us examin from whence pro- 
ceeds this Terror of the Lords, or this 
Power, like to prove ſo formidable and dan- 
gerous, either upon the foot they now ſtand, 
or as their Condition will be when this Bill 
paſſes into a Law. Indeed there are ſcatter'd 
up and down in Pamphlets, very — 
Aſſertions upon this Subject; nothi 
ſtand before them; Who, or what 
ſhall clear the Goals of their Priſoners ? Who 
ſhall oblige them to pay Taxes, or ſubmit to 
the Laws in being? How ſhall the poor 
Commoners ſave — elves when under 4 
Diſpleaſure? How ſhall the Crown ke 
ſelf from being inſulted? What a weak 
fence muſt even the King, the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and the People make againſt this fixt, 
independent, and dangerous Body? 
But the poor Minfters, why thus expos'd? 
if the Lords 5s diflike them, and put them in 
Priſon, alas! alas! 4 Remedy for thoſe 
— Creatures? *Tis true the Devil al- 
aſſiſts them againſt a Houſe of Commons, 
nd bes them off; but Heaven can give 
wack no Protection if the Houſe of Lords fall 
upon them. Is not this pretty Stuff to offer 
in a Debate upon one of the moſt important 
Subjects that ever depended in Parliament, 
without the leaſt ent of any Solidi 
to give Countenance to theſe worſe than bib 
Dreams? 15 

They 
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They muſt labour againſt Wind and Tide, 
who endeavour to perſuade that the Peers of 
England, in or out of Parliament, are dan- 
gerous to the Conſtitution of England, or in 
the leaſt Condition to infult or impoſe upon 
the Crown, or Houſe of Commons ; for they 
will want Arguments and Prefidents to make 
out what they aſſert, and they will find Rea- 
fon and Experience againſt them. 

There never was, nor can the Wit of Man 
frame a Part of a Government (if of any uſe 
at all) ſo little diſpoſed to Innovations, or fo 
little capable of procuring any dangerous Al- 
terations in the State: This Dignity is ne- 
ceſlary, were it but for the ornamental part 
of the Government; and the Author will 
give me leave to make uſe of his own Words 
upon this occaſion; for better Expreſſions can- 
not be found than thoſe he makes uſe of to 
ſupport Truth. There is not, ſays he, 2 more 
_ Maxim in Politicks, than _ * 4 
narchy muſt ſul ſi an Army, or Nability; 
the firſt Yd 2 * p the — 
free Government, I may then ſay, we muſt 
lay afide our King, or allow the Peerage of 
England to be of indiſpenſible neceſſity in 
this frame of Government : And were this all 
could be ſaid in their favour ; is there more 
wanting, when they are allow'd to be that 
part of the Conſtitution which prevent the 
Monarch from being deſpotick, and make us a 
free Government ? 

I was always of opinion that too much Ho- 

92 | nor 
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nor was done to the Lords, when they were 
allow'd to be one of the three Eſtates: It 
muſt be agreed, that the King is an eſſential 
part of the Government, from the Weight of 
his CharaQer, and from the Greatneſs of his 
Power; he rewards and puniſhes, and can 
. he has great Revenues to ſupport his 
ignity, Guards to ſecure his Perſon, and 
Armies to defend his Title and Prerogative: 
That the Houſe of Commons is an eiſential 
part, and of great Weight in the Ballance, 
will 3 from the Millions they have diſ- 
pry of within the ſpace of Five and twen 
ears laſt paſt: in a word, they have the 
Wealth of. the Nation at and are 
accounted the Repreſentatives of the People, 
ſo that they have all the Authority that Mo- 
ny or Men can give them. 
What are the Lords? a few in Number, 
only poſſeſt (as one Author has it) of - 
imaginary Dignity; they repreſent nothing bu 
wes. re _ fo * have no addition of 
Strength but from themſelves, are in no 
Circumſtances which make them popular, but 
rather remain a Mark for Envy ; - the greateſt 
part of them are poor, and none of them are 
poſleſt of a dangerous Wealth; they have no 
Holdings which procure them Dependencies ; 
they are poſſeſt of no Caſtles, or ſtrong Places, 
nor have they any Being as to Action, but at 
the Power of another, that is, when conſi- 
der'd as a Body, they are diſſolvable at plea- 


ſure: And can there be a Deſcription of more 
harmleſs Creatures ? I muſt 
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I muſt have recourſe to an Imagination of 
the Papiſts, to expreſs my Idea of a Houſe of 
Lords, in reſpe& to our Conftitution. To our 
Heaven and Hell they have added a Purga- 
tory; and have made, as I may fay, a third 
Eſtate in their Coleftial Syſtem; and what is 
the Idea of this Purgatory? it is a certain 
Situation, where the great and ultimate De- 
crees of Providence are not alter'd, but ſuſ- 
pended and delay d: In ſtrictneſs to me it ap- 
pears that the Houſe of Lords is only in 
Imagination a third Eſtate; a Situation like 
Purgatory in this, Affairs paſs indeed thro” 
that Channel, they reſt there depoſited a 
while, but the final Directions, and the laſt 
Stroke to all Buſineſs is given by the ſolid 
Authority, or irreſiſtible Influences of the 
Crown, or Houſe of Commons. 
* The Pieke, But the other Author, who 
' ſcatters his Notions with more 

Spleen, and leſs agreeably affirms , that 
this Scheme might ſet up the Nobles a- 
bove King and Commons; and after having 
beg'd leave to ſet this matter in a proper 
light, I am ſurpriz d to find him fo much 
in the dark as to our Conftitution, and intro- 
_ what he has to TED y w_ and 
ſo falſe a Suppofition. 7, ſays he, the 
Ballance to — even —— the Yank and 
Crown, as it certainly is; or elſe the Conſtitu- 
tion would not ſiubſiſt in quiet, is it not plain 
to the moſt common Capacity, that _ => 
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Scales are upon equal Poiſe, if you take any 
Weight out 2 of them, you give the Ad- 
vantage to the other £ And nothing can be more 
dangerous, than to vary the Ballance of Power 
in a limited Monarchy. 

The Ballance of Power now even between 
the Crown and the Lords? Surely this Au- 
thor is little uſed to Calculations. This Gen- 
tleman will be pleas'd to tell me in what part 
of Britain and Ireland are quarter'd the Twen- 
Thouſand diſciplin'd Men which belong to 
the Lords? I defire to fee a Liſt of their 
Generals and ſubaltern Officers? Where is the 
Bank at their Command? And where the 
Mony for the Payment of their Troops? 
Where their Ammunition, Artillery, and Ma- 
ines? In what Ports are their Men of 
ar? and of what Rates are the Ships that 
compoſe their Naval Force? Where is the 
Dominion they hold in Commendam, equal to 
the forcing Territories of our King? What 
Princes are their Allies abroad? and what 
Numbers of Troops are they oblig'd to furniſh 
at their Call? | 

Shall I be anſwer'd, that all this Force and 
Power belongs not to the King alone > That 
our Military Men are ſupported with Mony 
rais d by the Commons, and conſented to by 
the Lords? Let this Body be call'd the Army 
of King and People if they pleaſe; I may 

grant my Adverſaries many Points which 1 
might conteſt with them, and yet be ſuffici- 
ently ſupply d to defend my Cauſe; let this 

Reply 
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ng therefore be allow'd to have Force; 
but in a Conteſt betwixt the Lords 
and their Sovereign, much more in a Conteſt 
betwixt the Lords and the King and Commons 
united, eſpecially when the Peers are ſuppos d 
to act like Madmen, infulting their Prince 
and Fellow - Subjects; to which Side would all 

this Force repair? | 
2 we are _ hat ſhall ay. a. ; 
a 1 7 to c with the 
Laws ? Anſwer is ſhort, either the King, 
or the Houte of Commons, the Civil Officers, 
the Army, or the Mobb. 2 
In my turn let me ask a Queſtion; With 
what ſhall the Lords ſupport their Follies in 
Violation of the Conſtitution, againſt ſuch ſo- 
lid and irrefiſtible Power? I confeſs it were 
ſhameful to anſwer ſeriouſly to Perſons who, 
in my opinion, hardly ſeem to be in earneſt, 
or to believe what they ſay. Expecting no Re- 
oy > Ham, I will give this anſwer myſelf, 
Lords in their greateſt Splendor ſan! i 
thority, with their Speaker at their 
what have to contend with againft all 
theſe ſuppoſed ies > They have an empty 
embroider'd Purſe, and a black Rod. 
Shall we, to ſatisfy ourſelves, look into our 
_ Hiſtory, or * — * 
ations; in every Place, in ev many 
Examples and Prefidents will be dren ho one 
tradict the new Opinions of theſe timorous 
Politicians: In the fighting Ages of our Mo- 
narchy, 9 and tur- 
bulent 


. | 
bulent, as they are now quiet and pacifick, 
was it ever known that they took up Arms 
againſt the Conſtitution They never tought 
for themſelves, or to ſet up this Bugbear Ari- 
ſtocracy; they fought the Quarrel of the 
diſputed Title of their Kings; and yet theſe 
were Times when they had real Force in their 
Hands, equal, if not ſuperior to that of their 
Sovereigns. | 
The nature of their Order confider'd and 
their rank in Government, will ſhew that they 
can only aim at the preſervation of what 
they have, and keeping the Conſtitution a foot 
wherein they enjoy diſtin& Priviledges, which 
deſcending to their Children, they are as zea. 
Jous to preſerve them to Pofterity, as to them- 
= N. * of wy 13 18 
that as they are a Bar againſt all others, 
who would — and overthrow the Frame; 
ſo they are as naturally the Preſervers of the 
State againſt the Ambition of any of their 
own Body. 
Who were goner Adverfaries to the Ty- 
rants that aroſe out of the Patrician Order, 
than the Senators of Rome ; and what Body 
ever ſo nobly reſiſted all attempts againſt Li- 
berty as the Senate of that famous City; the 
whole tendency of ſuch an Aſſembly is to 
fupport one Head with proper and limited 
Powers, that they may be preferv'd equal a- 
mongſt themſelves: this induced the te 
to frame and ſupport the Dictatorial Power 
for a time ; and in Exigencies, that wy 
gugnt 
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might prevent a laſting deſpotick Authority 
to any of their own Body; theſe were the 
views of that Auguſt ably ; and their 
Conduct and Vertue preferv'd the Eſtabliſh'd 
Government, till the Luſt of the Plebeian for 
Power, and the Proftitution of the Soldi 
to their Generals, overthrew that 
Frame. | 
Suppoſe I ſhould eſteem the weight of the 
Lords and the Commons United only a Fea- 
ther in the Scale againſt the Crown, this no- 
tion may ſeem to be too much in the other 
extream; I confeſs it is very wide from the 
Computation of thoſe Writers upon this ſub- 
ject, who make the Ballance juſt even be- 
tween Lords and King; but I own I have no 
notion of any Ballance at preſent in our Con- 
ſtitution ſuflicient to ſecure it, againſt evil 
Miniſters, Peers by Election, and a reſolute 
Prince. - 
The only Ballance we can depend upon at 
preſent, is a juſt Ballance in - 4 Judgment 
of our Sovereign; our Happineſs depends up- 
on the Equity of his Mind, and the Goodneſs 
of his Heart; and as a Lover, who hath not a 
deprav'd Taſte, would rather receive favours 
from a Miſtreſs by confent than force; fo a 
well judging Monarch will content himſelf 
with what a conſenting Nation can afford for 
his and their own Preſervation, and will chufe 
to enjoy (with the bleſſings of his People) 
the juſt Honours, Prerogatives, and Advanta- 
ges allow'd by the \ a but in WP 
2 ta 
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fatal Caſe of a Diſpute, the Treatment given 
a Houſe of Commons by Cromwell | 
too plainly how Parliamentary Aﬀemblies 
may be us d by a King: I mention only the 
rough, not the ſweet ways, by which a Par- 
liament may be manag'd; and I hope by this 
time, taking the whole into Confideration, we 
may lay aſide our fears of the Lords being 
capable to inſult the Crown, or ſubvert the 
Government, even when aggrandiz d and for- 
titied with all this Act can give unto them. 

Which, give me leave to fay, will be juſt 
nothing. Juſt what they were the paſ- 
ſing of this Law, the ſame they will be after- 
wards, What grain of miſchievous Power 1s 
added to the Lords by this Bill > All that can 
be pretended, 1s a little defenfive Armour af- 
forded them againſt this fingle Violence, the 
ſabjeXt matter of this Diſpute, which 1s fo 
juſtly abhorr'd by all. 4 | 

Tho” it were prov'd that theſe dangerous 
Lords can do no hurt to others, there re- 
mains a complaint, they will be able to do too 
much good to themſelves ; all the Places in 
conſequence of this Bill will be engrofs'd to 
them and their Families, and Merit and the 
beſt Parliamentary Talents will be of no uſe 
in the Houfe of Commons. Seriouſly who- 
ever is of this Opinion, has little con- 
fider'd the conſequences of this Act. When the 
Crown is debarr'd the rewarding deſerving 
Commoners with Titles, in all probability 
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But this rups through this whole Pam 
the Aſſertion is ever moſt 
Author is moſt in the wrong, 
words are no little Proof. Tbe Crown can 
never debaſe the Nobility and male it cheap, 
| bority and Power ; 
this is offer'd like one of the undeniable Ele- 


ments of Euclid, on which all ſubſequent De- 


monſtrations are to be ſu 

Not to enter into a thorough Diſpute upon 
this Head, I offer this Crifis in our 
ſtory to the Conſideration of my 


men; which I take to be the critical 


politive, when the 
of which theſe 


without leſſening its own Aut 


ppos'd infallible. 
liſb Hi- 
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Eſtates. Without rx food pute, I Jeave it 
to the World to judge; * this was an 
in judicious Step in that Prince, towards en- 
2 Bag. ſecuring the Authority and Pow - 
er 

* oy (I fear to the Satisfaction of the 
Reader) to conſider the laſt Paragraph of this 
Paper, I could not but be pleas d with it; all 
rr and the Fads are 


true. 
But even in the 44 of the Courſe, 
it ſeems to me, that the Vivacity, the Mettle 
of the Author, makes him loſe the Race : what 
can be ſaid with more force ﬆ his awn 
r _ with more Conv1 1 the 
erit of the propos d, than to affirm (as 
he does,) it had . never ere known 
'nanimity amongſt our great Men - It bar 
yoked the Lion with the Lamb: The Whiggs 
with the Tories, Men in Power with thoſe they 
bave turu d out of it. Indeed there was no- 
thing wanting to a compleat Agreement, but 
the Com ks of thoſe who lately turn'd out 


themſelves, 
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themſelves, whether by Inclination or Fore- 
fight I cannot determine; and ſurely ſuch 
an Approbation from Perſons differing in 
Characters and Intereſts, is the greateſt Proof, 
that the Project in queſtion is highly requiſite 
in our preſent Circumſtances, and undoubted- 
ly for the publick good. 


FINIS. 
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